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What cost 
the moon? 
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Should I skip 
Phys. Ed. 
this week? 


Girls who rely on externally 
worn sanitary protection fre- 
quently use their monthly 
period as an excuse to cut gym 
classes. They find it uncom- 
fortable to be active while 
wearing a bulky belt-pin-pad 
‘contraption. 

For these girls there’s an 
easy answer : Tampax tampons. 
Because they’re worn inter- 
nally, you can’t even feel them 
when they’re properly 
in place. There’s no 
possibility of chafing. 
Odor can’t form. And 
after strenuous exer- 
cise you can tub or shower— 
even swim—and be your own 
cool, clean, fresh self again. 

If your school has compul- 
sory Phys. Ed., it pays to be 
compulsive about Tampax tam- 
pons. They’re available in 3 
absorbency-sizes — Regular, 
Super and Junior—wherever 
such products are sold. Easy 
to get, easy to uSe, easy to 
dispose of. 


DEVELOPED BY A DOCTOR 
NOW USED BY MILLIONS OF WOMEN 


TAMPAX TAMPONS ARE MADE ONLY BY 
CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LTD., 
BARRIE, ONTARIO 


Soliley Mage 


DIAL HOL-IDAY 


short shorts 


Parachute Club will hold drop out class 


The University of Alberta Sport 


‘Parachute Club will be holding a 


first jump course on Saturday, 
Nov. 15 at 10 a.m. in room 124 of 
the Physical Education Building. 
Interested people who would like 
to train on this day and make their 
first parachute jump on Sunday 
the 16th but have not registered 
as yet may still do so. Please con- 
tact Susan Schill at 433-7014 or 
Jim Peachey at 474-7868. Please 
note that to partake of the above 
training you will require a note 
from your doctor. saying you are 
fit to do so as well as parental 
consent if you are under 21 years 
of age. 


TODAY 


FRIDAY FLICKS 

Dentistry students present “The End- 
less Summer’ tonight and tomorrow 
at 7 and 9 p.m. Showings are in PC 
126, admission 50 cents. 


SPEAKERS 

On Friday members of the com- 
munity and the university will. speak 
briefly ‘about how the university can 
serve the community while retaining 
independence of research and teaching 
and holding to the proposition that 
there is still a place for liberal educa- 
tion. Guest speaker at the luncheon 
provided will be President Max Wy- 
man. Programs and further informa- 
tion soe available by calling 439-2021, 
ext. i 


DANCE PARTY 

The U of A Dance Club will hold a 
party at 8:30 p.m. in Dinwoodie 
Lounge. 


GRAND OPENING STUDENT SPECIAL 


1967 VOLKSWAGEN Deluxe 
* gas heater, low mileage .. $1,295 


Kozak’s Used Car Centre Ltd. 


Corner 101 Street and 105A Avenue 
Ph. 423-1431 or 423-1436 


Manager: Bill Kozak 
“A Little Lot . 


Res. 488-5436 
. . that does a Lot for you’’ 


Regardless of price 
All Men’s Shoes 


Regular from 25.00 
to 35.00 pair 


Del. Marche’s 


10520 JASPER AVENUE 


Second Pair 


Any 2 pairs for 


Sale Starts Saturday, November 8th — 9:30 a.m. 


PENNY SHOE SALE 


This is the sale you have been waiting for 
Over 1000 pairs Mens’ Dress Shoes 


CHELSEA BOOTS ® LOAFERS @ SLIP-ONS 
BROGUES @® CASUALS ® DRESS SHOES 
a OVER 50 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM — 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS— 


Ree AID 


29.90 


WESTERNER 


429-1333 


BE YOUR OWN BREW. 


‘A 


We have unlocked the secrets of this ancient 
art and they're available to you! 


‘Make Lager, Ale or Stout for 
PENNIES PER BOTTLE 


WINE-ART’s the place—come in TODAY. 


QOine~ $Frt, 


10% Discount Upon S.U. Card 


10539 - 124 STREET 


TELEPHONE 482-1166 


LSM RETREAT ; 
The Lutheran Student Movement will 
hold a retreat with the Anglican 


United Group on Nov. 14, 15, 16. One’ 


of the topics to be discussed will be 
FREEDOM. Further information can 
be obtained by phoning Elsie Janke 


at 433-7579. 
SATURDAY 

WAUNEITA 

Wauneita’s 60th annual formal, Pin- 
ata, will be held Saturday in Din- 
woodie Lounge. Tickets are $4.50 a. 
couple and can be purchased at the 
SUB information desk. 
HISTORY CONFERENCE 

‘A one-day Canadian History Con- 
ference will be held in Lister Hall 
Saturday. The public, university staff 
and students are invited to attend. 
Registration is $3 and $1 for students. 
Contact the Department of History, 
432-3270 for further information. 
INTRAMURALS 

The men’s intramural association 
holds its swim and diving meet Sat- 
urday at the Varsity Pool. Events kick 
off at 9 a.m. 
NORMAN BETHUNE MEMORIAL 

The Edmonton Student Movement 
presents ‘‘In Memory of Norman 
Bethune’—marking the 30th anniver- 
sary of his death. Presentation is in 
SUB 142, 8 p.m. Saturday. 
FOLK CONCERT 

College St. Jean presents the Casa 
Doran, Brian Logan and David Locke 
in concert, Saturday at 8 p.m. at the 
College auditorium, 8406-91 St. Ad- 
mission $1. 
GO CLUB : 

There will be a Go tournament at 
Room at the Top Saturday from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 


ITALIAN GARDEN 


Restaurant & Delicatessen 
“Take Out Orders A Specialty” 


11639A JASPER AVE. 
482-1184 


UN-Classifie 


PLAYBOY —tThe best in fiction, fashion, 
food, interviews, travel, sports and 
humor. Christmas gifts only $10 for 
first 1 year gift, $8.00 each additional 
gift—- From Campus Enterprises, Box 
5155, Edmonton 51. Free card will an- 
nounce your gift. 
P.S. PLAYBOY also prints pictures of 
pretty girls. 


FOR SALE: Fender Custom Telecaster 
$150; Fender Vibroverb Amp _ $100, 
v.g.c., $230 pair. Phone Dicko 432-7027. 


FOR SALE: Austin Healy, blue, new 
wire wheels, ww- tires, battery and 
clutch. Two tops. Body excellent con- 


dition, _mechanically sound. $900. 
Phone 699-7124, 
FOR SALE: 1970 .Lemans Sport, 400, 


rally equipped, $800 under list price. 
Phone 429-0857 after 5:00 p.m. 


TYPING PROBLEMS? Copying Prob- 
lems? Why not call Varsity Thesis 
Reproduction Co. Ph. 488-7787 


GUITAR FOR SALE: Gibson Melody 
Maker Junior, immaculate, 7 months 
old, best offer. Phone 466-5590 


PART TIME HELP WANTED: Two 
Hostess, One Cook, One Kitchen 
Helper. No experience necessary—will 
train. Apply Manager, Guiseppi’s Pizza 
Cellar, 8223-109 Street. 


— GETTING ENGAGED — 
Save 20% to 40% on diamond rings. 
Ph. 488-8444 (anytime) or 433-0280 
(evenings only). 


FAST ACCURATE TYPING—On IBM 
Electric Carbon ‘Ribbon, pick-up and 
delivery. Phone 434-7476 (days), or 
599-6126 (Eve.). 


GOING TO THE PINATA FORMAL? 
Save 25% on your corsage. Phone Bill 

hated 429-1441 (days), 432-7151 after 
700 p.m. 


“CALL AND COMPARE”—Most_inex- 
pensive auto insurance in Alberta. 
Campus Insurance Associates Ltd., 904 
McLeod Bldg. Phone 429-6071 


WIDE OVALS, Redline, G-14 Goodyear 
H.P., set of four, student loan diminish- 
ing—need bucks, fast. Phone George 
432-7852 


CORONA HOTEL SELLING Used 
Furniture. See Display Ad this issue for 
further details. 


JON BORDO IS ALIVE and well at the 
I Sepia Order Table in SUB. See him 
oday! 


® 7c per word 
® minimum $1.05 per insertion 
@ 3 day deadline 
® payable before insertion 
@ for further info... 
CALL 432-4241 


Saturday 


SUNDAY 


FIRESIDE—LUTHERAN 
STUDENT MOVEMENT 
“Encapsulated man” will be 
with Prof. Joseph, \ 
speaker. Evening Vespers at 


NEWMAN CLUB 
Newman forums 
olic Priest Yesterd: 


B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL 

The films “The Price of Silence” 
“Damn the New Left’ will be shown 
in room 280 SUB Sunday. 
SPEED SKATING 

The U of A Speed Skating 
ce a eae in SUB 138, 

p.m. interested person 
to attend. a 
MONDAY 
CAMPARATIVE LIT 
The Department of Comparative Lit- 
erature is sponsoring a lecture by Dr 
Ulrich Weisstein, professor of German 
and Comparative Lit. at Indiana Uni- 
versity. His topic will be ‘The Othe; 
Arts in Twentieth-Century Literature” 
and will be held in TLB-2 at 8:30 pm 
Monday, Nov. 17. ; 


* Professional Modeling 
* Personal Development | 
Become a model _ | 
or look like one 
register with Juilliard. 
* Special Group. Rates 
| 


models by Juilliard 


Wednesday 
S.U. Bae 


ATTENTION 


PROFESSORS AND 
STUDENTS 
Christmas Reservations 
at Absolute Premium 
Avoid Disappointment— 

Book Immediately 
Inquire About Our 
Special Mexican and 
Hawaiian Charters 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


Campus Tower Building 
433-9494 


“Pay later plans available” 


When buying ‘Chic’ shoes 
Get ‘Winter Boots’ too 


@ Winter footwear for 
the family 

@ Ladies’ evening shoes 

® Clark’s Wallabees 


CHIC 


SHOE STORES LTD. 


Southside: 10470-82 Ave 
Open 9-6 Thurs. - Fri. 9-9 


“Eogotwear for all occa 
sions and every member 
of the family at 10% 
discount for the student” 


2 —tTerry Malanchuk photo 
GORDIE GORDIE we love you. That’s what a packed house 
at the Jubilee’ Auditorium echoed from the rafters Thursday 
night as Canada’s most bestest troubadour, Gordon Lightfoot 
liberated his larynx for the multitudes. He’s on again tonight 
but you won’t get in without an advance ticket. 


“The place to shop for all your 
men’s wear needs.” 


Phone 424-1371 
10125 - 102nd Street 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


For Shoes and the “CASUAL” Look — 
Visit our “CASUAL” Department 
On the Second Floor 


soking for America. 
tinaditanywhere... 
XESTRICTED ADULT ; 
PANDO COMPANY in association with id e 
RAYBERT PRODUCTIONS presents 
a Gasy RIGCR = 
PETER FONDA: DENNIS HOPPER 


JACK NICHOLSON + covor + Released by COLUMBIA PICTURES 


| cannes FILM FESTIVAL WINNER! “Best Film By a New Director” 


Saturday at 3 
7&9 P.M. 


RESTRICTED ADULT 


now you can SEE 
anything you want 


66A alone 

Aticrs 
RESTAURANT” 
Starring ARLO GUTHRIE 


COLOR by DeLuxe United Artists 
MATINEE SAT. 3 P.M. 
EVE. 7:09 & 9:20 


124 ST. & 107 AVE. 
| RORY 


TELEPHONE 488-2175 


By BARRY CARTER 

The co-ordinator in Chile for 
the Canadian University Students 
Overseas program, Robert Ander- 
son, yesterday ended a two-day 
visit to the U of A. 

Mr. Anderson was seeking U of 
A students who are _ technically 
qualified and willing to work over- 
seas for two. years in a developing 
country. 

“Basically CUSO is an indepen- 
dent, non-profit, non-government, 
apolitical, non-religious organiza- 
tion. It attempts to provide the 
opportunity for technically qual- 
ified people to spend a minimum 
of two years working in a devel- 
oping country in the third world,” 


Formal Notice 


The Personnel Board is ‘call- 
ing for applications for the 
following positions: 

a. Council Speaker 

—A thorough knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure 

—some knowledge of work- 
ings and operations of the 
students’ union. 

—special consideration should 
be given to qualities of 
openmindedness and free- 
dom of attachment to spe- 
cial interest groups. 

b. Con/fusion Director 

—some knowledge of the 
events surrounding the 
program 

—some knowledge of Pub- 
licity and Public Relations 
work 

—interested and enthusiastic 
student with time avail- 
able. 

Applications available 2nd 

floor SUB—further informa- 

tion from Wendy Brown, 

432-4241. Deadline: Nov. 21, 

1969. 
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said Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson listed the two 
basic aims of CUSO as follows: 

@ In terms of a mid-level man- 
power, technical assistance pro- 
gram CUSO tries to provide tech- 
nically qualified people to meet 
the demands of the host countries. 

® To serve an educative role for 
Canadians. This is a secondary role 
in which Canadians who partic- 
ipate in the CUSO program receive 
a broadening experience. 

“While, when we're selecting 
people we put a strong emphasis 
on technical capabilities, we also 
look for people who are con- 
scientious, aware of development 
problems, and sensitive to intra- 
cultural situations,” said Mr. An- 
derson. 

There are approximately 40 de- 
veloping countries involved in the 
CUSO program, said Mr. Ander- 
son. 


1,200 Canadian students are 
presently participating in the 
various CUSO programs. When 


CUSO was founded in 1961, there 
were 15 partcipants. Mr. Anderson 
estimated the total number of 
participants since 1961 at 3,200. 

Last year approximately 40 peo- 
ple from Edmonton went with 
CUSO, said Mr. Anderson. Most 
of these people were U of A stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Anderson said the CUSO 
program is relatively successful, if 
considered in light of the con- 
straints of the program and its 
aims. Two significant constraints 
are the small scale of the pro- 
gram—only 1,200 participants, and 
the fact that people are working 
for only two years. 

Those students who are in- 
terested in the CUSO program 
should. contact Mr. David Gue, 
head of the local CUSO commit- 
tee, room 202, University Hall. 


Mr. Anderson suggested that 


TONITE AND SATURDAY 


Hear *“* The Classical Folk”’ 


AT THE CELLAR 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT EVERY WEEKEND 


8223-109 Street 
439-1967 and 433-8161 


HELD OVER - SECOND WEEK 


Judith Crist, 


Emanuel L. Wolf presents 


“A remarkable film! . 257% 


& 


Restricted 
Adult 


ae, @ 
towne INLEOMa 
| Sw 


PHONE 
118th AVENUE AT 124th STREET 


AN ALLIED ARTISTS FILM 
A Frank Perry! 
-Alsid Production 


Showtimes 
7&9 p.m. 


454-5168 


118th AVENUE at 124th STREET 


CUSO wants U youth for overseas 


those people thinking about join- 
ing CUSO do so right away as 
there will then be a better chance 
of getting placed in the most suit- 
able position in time. 


Beeters beaten 


EDMONTON (CUP)—An article 
published in the National Supple- 
ment, a joint publication of the 
now-defunct Canadian Union of 
Students and the Canadian Uni- 
versity Press, may spark an inves- 
tigation of labor practices in Al- 
berta sugar. beet fields. 

Provincial New Democratic Par- 
ty leader Grant Notley made the 
demand for an investigation Tues- 
day and cited the article as proof 
of his charges of exploitation, in- 
human working conditions and 
possible misleading labor recruit- 
ment by Canada Manpower. 

Notley said he has “very good 
reason” to believe that the charges 
are true, and wants the provincial 
government to investigate the sit- 
uation before the next beet season 
opens. 

The National Supplement article, 
written by John Ferguson and 
Barry Lipton, reported that chil- 
dren as young as six years of age 
were working for farmers under 
contract to sugar beet processors. 
It documented selective under- 
payment of Indian~ workers, and 
primitive working conditions. The 
Supplement was distributed Thurs- 
day to U of A students. 

The article also implicated Can- 
ada Manpower and the Indian Af- 
fairs branch in the situation. Both, 
it says, are working as recruiters 
of Indian labor for the sugar. beet 
farms, the Indian Affairs Branch 
by cutting of welfare payments to 
all but permanent welfare cases 
during summer months. 

Only one issue of the National 
Supplement ever appeared: finan- 
cial difficulties brought on by the 
death of CUS prevented its con- 
tinuation. 


Do you think your 


AUTO 
INSURANCE 
RATES 
ARE TOC HIGH? 


“Call and Compare” 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATES LYD. 
9th Floor. McLeod Bldg. 


429-6071 


Busy-Bee 
RENTAL CENTRE 


7508 - 104 Street 


Phones 433-2828 
433-2818 


The nearest rental store 
to the university 


Party & Banquet Equip., 
Dishes, Glasses, Tables, 
Punch Bowls, Etc. 


Rollaway Beds, Vacuums 
and Rug Shampooers 


U of A Printing Services Director, Ross Grant, has 
refused to print a cartoon concerning the Vietnam 
war from the Ubyssey, the student newspaper of 
U.B.C., which was to have appeared in this space. 
Mr. Grant rejected the cartoon on the grounds that 
it was ‘‘objectionable’’. 


The Gateway 


member of the canadian university press 


editor-in-chief oo... Al Scarth 
managing editor .............. Ginny Bax sports editor .............. Joe Czajkowski 
news editors ................... Peggi Selby, photo editorz.)<...... Dave Hebditch 
Sid Stephen ; 


STAFF THIS ISSUE—Blundering in for More-atorium, wiping the blood from their teeth and letting me 
in on the leavings were Dave Crone (who has been accepted into our non-establishment), Ginnie Bax 
(who sold out to Gordon and his Lightfoot), Terry Petit (who has temporarily returned), Ron Ternoway 
(who did), Bob (Robert) Anderson, Dan Jamieson, Judy Davis, and me, Harvey G. Thomgirt who is 
sore because he didn’t get in the phone book again this year. 


The Gateway is published tri-weekly by the students’ union of the University of Alberta. The editor-in- 
chief is responsible for all material published herein. Final copy deadline for Tuesday edition—é6 p.m. 
Monday, Advertising—noon Thursday prior; for Thursday edition—6 p.m. Wednesday, Advertising 
noon Monday prior; for Friday edition—6 p.m. Thursday, Advertising—noon Tuesday prior;. Casserole— 
copy deadline 6 p.m. Monday, Advertising—noon Friday prior. Short Shorts deadline, 3 p.m. day prior 
to publication. Advertising manager Percy Wickman, 432-4241. Office phones 432-5168, 432-5178. 
Circulation—15,000, Circulation manager Brian MacDonald. 


Printed by The University of Alberta Printing Services. 
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America The Beautiful 


‘“Tsn’t it wonderful, brothers—he died so you and I might live.” 


Special children’s section 


DANNY CAME OVER TODAY 
TO WATCH OUR TV. HIS 
FAMILY CAN'T AFFORD ONE. 
WE WATCHED THE 
GOVERNMENT SEND 3 MEN 
TO THE MOON 


Feitter 


SKEPTICS Do 
NOT BUILD 
SOCIETIES. 
THE IDEALISTS 
ARE THE 
BUILDERS. 


A NATION NEEDS 
MANY QUALITIES 
CAFIGENCE 
ABOVE ALL. 


AND MEETNE WE SHALL MEET 
EDS BOTH OR WE 
BE COR SHALL MEET-— 


Beople 


AT HOME. 


THEN, 
duce 
BETWEEN 
MEETING 
OUR 
RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 
ABROAD — 


T US NOT, 
Hh PO 


NEITHER. 
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Thank you for the short article 
on CKSR in Thursday’s issue of 
The Gateway. However, there were 
a few omissions and misunder- 


Wednesday, Nov. 12, 
CKSR has been broadcasting on 
the frequency of 15:80—but we can 
mly be picked up by students in 
the Lister Hall Residence Complex 
via carrier current. 

®So that more than just res- 
idence students benefit from our 
expansion, we are also expanding 
our closed circuit broadcasting to 
the Tory lounge, Arts Building 
lounge, and the new Engineering 
Building lounge. The volume of 
these outlets will be controlled by 
students. 


fitz fights on 


_ Ifmy reading between the finan- 
tial lines of the student union 
budget are valid guesses; i.e., the 
freezing of funds so Mr. Lead- 
beater and friends cannot import 
tadical fieldworkers to indoctrin- 
ate the supposedly ignorant masses 
Congratulations Dennis baby! 

T. J. Connelly 
comm 3 


(KSR expansion news 


@® Our carrier current broad- 
casts on 15:80 will be in operation 
only from 4 p.m. till 11 p.m. Mon- 
days through Thursdays, from 4 
p.m. Fridays until the wee small 
hours of the morning, from 1 p.m. 
Saturday until 2 am. Sunday, and 
part time on Sundays (starting at 
10 am.); however, our closed cir- 
suit broadcasting will continue 
throughout every weekday from 8 
a.m. till 11 p.m. 

@ If listener response is favor- 
able, carrier current broadcasting 
time will be increased after the 
Christmas holidays. (This response 
will be determined by a poll to be 
carried out in late November and 
early December.) 


I would also like to add that the 
purpose of CKSR Student Radio 
is to combine entertainment with 
education. We propose to do this 
with interesting music, newscasts, 
talk shows, open line programs, 
editorials, publicizing of campus 
events, etc. Any comments on our 
programming should be addressed 
to: Program Director, CKSR Stu- 
dent Radio, Rm. 224 SUB, U of A. 


Yours truly, 
Larry Saidman 


Director 
CKSR Student Radio 


This is 
Fourum Five 


Things are so bad 
around here that the 
editor is writing letters 
to himself. Cold Moun- 
tain casts frosty asper- 
sions on a Gom; radicals 
are starting to freeze as 
Fitzgerald snowballs 
funds; Edgar Benson 
gets icy reception from 
Calgary; CKSR begins to 
blow strong with new- 
found air space; but 
despite this kind of wea- 
ther, things look warm 
for the residences. 
Things look cold for 
weather lovers around 
the U for a long time to 
come. 
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Did Gom goof on Mountain? 


On Nov. 7, The Gateway carried 
an article by Miss Leona Gom con- 
cerning Cold Mountain Institute. 
It was a slanderous bluff, full of 
factual loopholes and with much 
shallow pretense toward knowl- 
edge that Miss Gom simply doesn’t 
have. Miss Gom is entitled to har- 
bor any private opinion or fan- 
tasys of hate that she may enjoy. 
But under the law or in good con- 
science, she is not entitled to pub- 
licly trumpet ignorant distortions 
of fact against a body or person 
without bearing public responsibil- 
ity. On these grounds and others, 
she is legally open to suit. 


We intend here to focus on the 
relevant. issues of fact: 


@ Cold Mountain is not the 
Canadian branch of any other in- 
stitute, Esalen or otherwise. 


® Cold Mountain is an organiza- 
tion chartered under the Canada 
Corporations Act and is formally 
recognized as a non-profit educa- 
tional venture by the Federal 
Revenue Commission. 


@® The Cold Mountain fees 
which are portrayed as “over- 
charging” are in fact among the 


lowest in Canada or. in North 
America. (Incidentally, Esalen is 
abandoning its former weekend 


structure and is raising its fees.) 
Our fees, which should be higher, 
have to support a number of other 
non-revenue producing activities 
crucial to the services Cold Moun- 
tain will render. (Every Cold 
Mountain workshop also contains 
scholarship persons carried at In- 
stitute expense.) 


® There is an implication in the 
Gom article that Cold Mountain 
Institute is somehow “big business” 
or hypocritical because it is organ- 
ized. This is another slanderous 
naivete,’ since ‘adults know that it 
takes organization to accomplish 
certain goals in our kind of world. 
The big discovery of our time has 
been that we can ‘fight City Hall’ 
—but we have to work together to 
do it. 

® Miss Gom pompously tells her 
readers that Cold Mountain leaders 
should keep to “T-Group prin- 
ciples.” I doubt that she could— 
a capella—state a “T-Group” prin- 
ciple, let alone support her logic, 
which in her statement is approx- 
imately like saying eggs should‘not 
be cooked in quantities greater 
than three. 


@ Miss Gom refers to a work- 
shop she attended (which she did 
not complete) and complains there 
were too many people’ there. By 
her own rule-of-thumb of a 
dozen-to-one, since there were two 
leaders for only 19 persons, she 
was ahead of the game and didn’t 


Abandonment of Graduate Res- 
Wdences? The thought troubled 
many people’s minds last Friday 
When The Gateway published the 
tecommendation of Derek Bone, 
Director of Housing and. Food 
ervices. It was that Pembina and 
Athabasca Halls be evacuated as 
of December 31. In company with 
4 sentimental ex-resident, I went 
wer to the halls to investigate 
‘onditions which had led to this 
‘astic proposal. : 

e “adequate exits” mentioned 
by Mr. Bone were of no use for 
thtering the buildings since Cam- 
bus Patrol had forgotten to unlock 

€ doors. After we heaved a few 
tebbles at a left-wing window an 
tate student let us in: “What the 
ell do you think you’re doing, 
throwing rocks? It took three hours 
or that beer to cool and you’ve 
token two bottles—and cracked 
© window too!” 

Inside, we found that the old 
"sidences have just been finished 
th a modern decor, courtesy of 
i. campus safety office. Fire 
“ors have gay trimmings of can- 


CHARLES — 
LUNCH 


dy. stripes and walls are patterned 
with a motif of squares in fire- 
engine red. In Athabasca Hall we 
observed that the newly posted 
notices forbidding the use of extra 
appliances were already mutilated 
by graffiti. : 

A monthly fire drill was in 
progress, and the warden explained 
why he was struggling with two 
impatient blood hounds on leash: 
“Residents always ignore the fire 
alarms,” he said, “and we have to 
flush them out of their rooms.” A 
line of firemen stood at the ready, 
fire hoses charged and aimed. Just 
then a trail of smoke coiled out 
from beneath a door. A fireman 
rushed in, to return red-faced: 
“Tt’s steam,” he blurted, “those 
kids are really hot stuff!” Obvious- 
ly visiting-hour privileges were 
being. indulged. 

In Pembina’s communal kitchen 


a large party of students were pre- 
paring a full dinner. Pungently 
spiced dishes simmered over a row 
of hotplates. When shown the re- 
port of the Director of Housing and 
Food Services, their only comment 
was: “We'll have a bone to pick 
with him.” 

Three Pembinites under hair- 
dryers were approached. They 
clustered around a fire bucket full 
of water: “What do we think of 
the fire hazard?” One exhaled and 
flipped her butt expertly into the 
water bucket. “Very exciting. We 
haven’t had so much attention in 
years. Of course there isn’t really 
any risk. We just pull the fire- 
alarm occasionally to see all those 
cute firemen.” 

Through a window we noticed 
several women residents of ad- 
vanced years deftly scaling the fire 
escapes into Athabasca while the 
fire patrolman was trying to sub- 
due them from the roof with a play 
of soda siphons. We were told that 
the few fire extinguishers had to 
be saved for dangerous outbreaks. 


Representatives of student gov- 


There'll be a hot time in the old res some day 


ernment were sought for an ex- 
planation of residents’ behavior. 
In her room, Miss Fling, president 
of Pembina House Committee, was 
roasting wieners over a_hibachi. 
She refused to discuss the Gate- 
way report: “I do not consider this 
is a burning issue,” she said. The 
president of Athabasca House 
Committee, Mr. Oven, was dis- 
covered lying beside his telephone, 
speechless and fuming. 

Residents of both halls said that 
they were not too concerned about 
the fire threat because the taps, 
showers, and toilets in the build- 
ings ran all the time and so they 
have an adequate supply of water 
at hand. 

The signs said FIRE EXIT — 
dozens of them—so we followed 
the red arrow—and the next—and 
the next . . . Two hours and 20 
minutes later we accepted the sad 
truth: we were trapped in a closed 
circuit. Philosophically the ex- 
resident concluded that the Bone 
report was wholly vindicated: 
these residences must be aban- 
doned. 


’ posals 


know it. (Her plea for more men: 
is understandable but hardly im- 
portant.) 

@® Dr. Edward Maupin of Cal- 
ifornia did conduct a special Cold 
Mountain workshop in which there 
were 38 registrants (not 35). The 
reason this number could exceed 
typical Encounter process ratios 
was because it was not an Encoun- 
ter workshop. It was a workshop 
in Meditation and Body Aware- 
ness. In other words, it was intra- 
personal, not inter-personal. Dr. 
Maupin customarily works with 
40 or more persons in such a set- 
ting. Miss Gom did not attend this 
workshop and was hardly in a 
position to judge the apportion- 
ment of workshop hours. Con- 
sidering the activities, these hours 
were exhaustive. (Our normal en- 
counter weekend hours outnumber 
those of any other institute we 
know of.) It was very expensive to 
bring Dr. Maupin here for this 
workshop and we might add that 
he declined part of his normal fee 
in order to make a contribution to 
Cold Mountain. 


® Miss Gom mentions Mr. But- 
ler of the English Department and 
sems quite impressed with his fees. 
We cannot speak for him but to 
our knowledge he does not repre- 
sent a non-profit institute or plan- 
ned on-going program. Further, 
since Mr. Butler is employed full- 
time by the university, we can 
only assume his commitment and 
interests are different from ours. 


Cold Mountain Institute is not 
interested in seeking “enraptured 
fans.” (Considering Miss Gom once 
was one you can see what a dan- 
gerous business that could be.) We 
are not interested either in pro- 
moting some kind of  status- 
oriented cult or an “in-crowd.” 
We want people who wish to aug- 
ment their personal and_ social 
awareness and growth. We are not 
offering “kicks” or a jazzy new 
instant “turn-on.” Growth is hard 
work and takes emotional courage 
and imagination. Han Shan also 
said there was no through trail to 
Cold Mountain. It’s a tough climb. 
Naturally, some find this struggle 
discouraging but a whole lot more 
find it worthwhile. 


Cold Mountain Institute 


Richard Weaver 
President 


Ernest G. Stickel 
Vice-President 


Journal cheats! 


So finance minister Edgar Ben- 
son’s white paper on taxation has 
been “branded” socialistic by rich 
Calgary oilmen. 

Surprise! 

But that is not really the point 
here as that was to be expected. 

The point is that The Edmonton 
Journal has accepted the Canadian 
Press’ emphasis on the story pub- 
lished in last night’s Journal. 


And what is more, the paper has 
deemed this interpretation worthy 
of its page one line story. The 
headline did not read “Calgary 
business elite objects to tax re- 
forms (or proposals)” but rather 
“Benson jeered as tax proposals 
branded punitive.” 


Punitive to whom? Certainly not | 
to the low wage earner. 

And that point could have been 
made abundantly clear in the 
story’s lead paragraph. But no, the 
lead reads “The federal govern- 
ment tax reform proposals have 
been branded as socialistic and 
punitive.” It is a pretty good bet 
you have read very few front page 
daily press stories in which pro- 
have been “branded” as 
capitalistic. ; 

If the newspaper, as is its tradi- 
tion, is supposed to be for the little 
man, then this story has blatantly 
exposed The Journal for denying 
that responsibility. : 

; Al Scarth | 
; 
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By BOB ANDERSON 

There’s an: old adage in sport 
that says that a good team really 
never finds out how good it is 
until it comes up against strong 
competition. 

That being so, Brian McDonald’s 
Golden Bear pucksters will likely 
find out just how good they are 
(or aren’t) when Canada’s National 
hockey team invades. Varsity 
Arena Saturday evening at 9 p.m. 

The Nats, who have undergone 
an extensive revision during the 
past six months, are training for 
the 1970 World Hockey Champion- 
ships to be held next March in 


DALE HALTERMAN COVERS UP ON MONARCHS 


Winnipeg and Montreal. 

The Bears, meanwhile, are pre- 
paring for the opening of the 1969- 
70 Western Canada Intercollegiate 
Hockey League schedule a week 
hence in Brandon. 

McDonald’s outfit goes into the 
game with two victories last week- 
end against the Lakehead Nor- 
westers, while the Nationals are 
fresh from a two game series 
against Montreal Voyageurs, of the 
American Hockey League in which 
they won and tied. 

Although the National team will 
have many of the same players in 
the lineup who have been with 


Physicians & Surgeons 
Building 
230—8409 - 112 Street 
Phone: 439-5094 
PAUL J. LORIEAU 


Keep Up With The Times 


with the latest Octagons, Rounds and Ovals from’ 


OPTICAL DISPENSARIES 


Two convenient locations near campus 


North Pavilion 
University Hospital 


Phone: 433-3073 
WALTER LAMBERINK 


COOL Thre. 


WA 
CIGARELLO 


. .. club will have to do the same against the Canadian Nationals Saturday 


Jackie McLeod's Canadian Nationals take on Bears 


the club for several reasons,. the 
club this year is operating under a 
new group called Hockey Canada. 

The club will feature such vet- 
erans as Fran Huck, Terry O’Mal- 
ley, Ted Hargreaves, Billy Mac- 
Millan, Gary Begg, Morris Mott, 
Wayne Stephenson and Barry Mc- 
Kenzie. 

A new rule instituted this sea- 
son will allow the Canadians to 
use nine professionals in the 
Championships. 

Pros Bob Murdock, John Van- 
derberg, and Mike Poirier, all of 
whose rights are owned by Mont- 
real Canadiens of the NHL, are 
now with the Nats. And it is pos- 


sible that former NHLer Brian 
Conacher, now property of Detroit 
Red Wings, and Grant Moore will 
arrive in Winnipeg in time for the 
weekend trip to Alberta. 

Another newcomer who is ex- 
pected to make a sizeable contri- 
bution to Jackie McLeod’s squad 
is goaltender Ken Dryden an All- 
American from Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dryden, whose brother Dave 
plays’ with Chicago of the NHL, 
joined the team for the 1969 World 
Championships and was impres- 
sive. 

McDonald, on the other hand, 
expects to have winger Bob De- 
vaney back in harness after a two 


week absence. However, centre 
Gerry Hornby is still a doubtful 
starter as his injured ankle is tak- 
ing its time in healing. 

Seats for the Nationals game 
will be reserved. Tickets are on 
sale at Mike’s Newsstand, Hub 
Cigar Store, the Exhibition Ticket 
Offcie in the Royal Bank Building 
and the Faculty of Physical Edu- 
cation General Office unti) noon 
Saturday. Prices are $1 and $1.50. 
Ducats are also available at the 
door. 

In a preliminary contest, the 
Junior Bearcats will meet Edmon- 
ton Nuts and Bolts in an Edmon- 
ton Central League game, 6:30 p.m. 


‘the CLEANER & FURRIER Ltd. | 
8525-109 Street 


Did you know that Page has an operating plant 
only three blocks from the campus. 


One hour service including all day Saturday. 
10% discount on presentation of current union 


card. 


YOU COULD BEA WINNER OF AN EXPENSE PAID 
TRIP TO HAWAII WHEN YOU SEND YOUR 
GARMENTS TO PAGE 


THINK SNOW 


SKI 


THINK 


= 
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THINK 


THINK SNOW 


THINK SKI 


You have heard of the 


ABOMINABLE 


now see it for yourself at 


10912 - 88 Avenue 


THINK SNOW THINK SKI 


NONS MNIHL 


“THE COMPLETE SKI SHOP” 


Be ready for winter from our fine selection of down 
- jackets and wild assortment of hats 


ABOMINABLE SKI SHOP 
(Home of the Good Guys) 


THINK SKI 


THINK SNOW 


433-2222 
THINK SKI 


IMS MNIHL 


Rugby should be granted 
major sport recognition 


I realize the volume of news 
items The Gateway must process 
is immense and many clubs and 
sports must be omitted when 
priorities are established. I was 
very disappointed, however, when 
The Gateway failed to make any 
mention at all of the rugby games 
‘(in competition with the U of C 
for the Little Brown Jug trophy) 
held Oct. 25. 

These games marked the end of 


an exciting season which began in 


May and carried on through the 
summer with great enthusiasm 
and talent. 

The calibre of sportsmanship, 
team spirit and generally good 
rugby demands at least as. much 
attention as is given basketball or 
volleyball if not as much as foot- 
ball or hockey. 


CORONA SHOE RE-NU LTD. 


Western Canada’s Most 
. Modern Shoe Repair 


Bepot: LISTER HALL 


10756 Jasper Ave. 
422-3796 
While U Wait Service 
%, @ Expert 
a Service 
12 @ Hack/Mate 
| > Teflon 
Curling Sliders 
@ Ernie Richardson 
Curling Boots 


The fact that this sport did not 
originate in Canada only speaks 
more highly for the athletes who 
have tackled this sport and become 
proficient in a very short time. 

They provided for themselves 
and for the many fans they at- 


tracked over the summer, a form 


of enjoyment equal, if not superior 
to, traditional Canadian sports. 
Rugby gives more people a big- 
ger chance for a longer time than 
any other team sport on campus. 
I am an active supoprter of all 
U of A teams but I would like to 
see a team, that. very few are 
aware exists, get the recognition 


and encouragement for the status’ 


it should have. . 
Judy Killoran 
sci 4 

(a Canadian) 


Ed. Note—Sorry, but due to very 
minimal space on our sports pages, 
especially at that time, we just 
couldn’t squeeze in the results of 
the Little Brown Jug. 


NO, IT’S NOT A MARTIAN 
— it’s a member of the Fenc- 
ing Club, black runners and 
all. Fencing is a sport on the 
move at the U of A. 


By The 


TEACHERS WANTED 
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C.B.C. BARBERS 


STUDENT RATES 


CAMPUS TOWER 
8625-112 st. 439-2723 


Rental & Sales 


For Weddings and 
Formal Occasions 


® Tuxedos 

(New Shipment of 
double breasted just 
arrived) 


® Tails 

@ White Jackets 
@® Full Dress 
@ 
6 


Business Suit 
Fur Stoles 
(For Milady) 
Special Group 
Rates to 
U of A Students 


walts 


Iklothes| kloset 


10016 Jasper Ave. 
(C.P.R. Bldg.) Phone 422-2458 
Open Thurs., Fri., ‘till 9 p.m. 


Che Black Sheep Boutique 
Phone 477-5598 


9724-111th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Boutique 


@ypen from 10-30 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. Monday thr Friday 
Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


Edmonton Separate School Board 
For September 1970 


Teachers who hold an Alberta teach- 
ing certificate or anticipate certifica- 
tion by 1970 are being interviewed at 
the Student -Placement Office, 4th 
Floor, Students’ Union Building, Phone 
432-4291, on December Ist, 3rd and 
5th, 1969 from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 
noon; on December 2nd and 4th from 
2:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m.; or anytime at 
the School District Office, 9807 - 106 
Street. Please phone 429-2751, ex- 
tension 228, for an appointment. 


“Edmonton's Hirst Male Boutique Shop” 


McHale Sisman and Crosby Squares 


USED BOOKS 
FICTION -—- NON-FICTION 
We Buy, Sell, Trade 


ART PAUL'S BOOK EXCHANGE 


10822 - 82 Ave. 439-7978 
USED UofA TEXTS 


FREE FREE FREE FREE FREE FREE 
Order Your Yearbook 


NOW 


Main Floor, S.U.B. 


Dr. R. C. Lindberg : 


“Practice Limited to Contact 
Lenses” 


B.Sc., O.D., F.A.A.O. | 


Optometrist 


422 TEGLER BLDG. 
EDMONTON 15, ALTA. : { 
Telephone 422-4829 


FREE FREE FREE FREE FREE FREE 


See us for... 

Men’s, boys’-and women’s LEE 
pants and jackets; LEVIS; GWG 
COWBOY KING pants and shirts; 
BOULET cowboy boots for men 


and women. 


CHAPMAN BROS. LTD. 


10421 Whyte Ave. Phone 433-1114. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Career Opportunities 


Interviewers will be on Campus 
2nd and 3rd December, 1969 


Regular member: Male only, single, able to 
meet stringent physical requirements. Starting 
salary of $7,081 for holders of degree in Arts, 
Science, Bus. Admin., Comm. or Eng. 


Excellent 
—-— stock 
$218.00 a 
EDMONTON-LONDON 
RETURN 


Minimum—150 Ppassengets 


21 DAY EXCURSION 


$299.00 


Minimum—50 Passengers 


These dramatic, new low trans- 
5 Atlantic fares are effective 
ec. 1, subject to government 
approval. 
FLY AIR CANADA 
Book through 


Ay je Aarelecre tl 


times 


Decorate your apartment for just a few 
dollars . . . 


CORONA HOTEL 


are selling used furniture— 
Beds, Chairs, Carpets, Lamps, etc., etc. 


10045 - 107th Street 


Civilian Members: Male or Female for employ- 
ment in the Crime Detection Laboratories, must 
possess degree in Bio-Science. Starting salaries 
commensurate with qualifications. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND APPOINTMENT 
-CONTACT: MANPOWER CENTRE, SUB 


Z Telephone 439-0775 
3-2324 
8728 - 109 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


a 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


present 


The Great Pioneers of Jazz 


“The Preservation Hall Jazz Band” 


These are the pioneers of the Jazz world; 
they were there when it began; don’t miss 
The Preservation Hall Jazz Band” 


Friday, November 21, 8:30 p.m. 


Dinwoodie Lounge 


Tickets at Mike's and S.U.B. Information Desk 


EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


10010-107A Avenue., EDMONTON 17. ALBERTA. 


Telephone: 403 - 429-5621 


ATTENTION 
EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Stay in Edmonton 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES — 1970-71 


Each year the Edmonton Public School Board offers an increasing 
number of teaching appointments to students attending the 
University of Alberta. 

Campus interviews with a representative of the Board are now 
available to education students interested in teacher employment 
starting September 1970. Teaching positions are anticipated at 
all grade levels and in all subject areas. 

Applicants must be eligible for Alberta teacher certification 
requiring a minimum of two years of post-secondary (university) 
education if education program commenced September Ist, 1967 
or earlier, or three years of post secondary (university) education 
if teacher education program commenced September, 1968 or 
later. 

For application forms, employment information and interview 
appointment please contact: 


Canada Manpower Center, 4th Floor, Students’ Union Building 


ACCURATE OPTICAL LABORATORIES LTD 


South Side Office: 
10903 - 80th Avenue 


Telephone 433-7305 
(University Branch—Just Off Campus) 


Optical Prescriptions and Emergency Repairs 
Contact Lens Supplies 


Main Office: 
12318 Jasper Avenue 


Telephone 488-7514 
CONVENIENT PARKING 


Employment Interviews 


Cominco Ltd.~invites applications for permanent 
employment from graduating students in civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineering; 

and from graduates and post graduates in geolo- 
gical, chemical, metallurgical and mining engineer- 


ing, in honours geology and honours chemistry. 


Class of 1971 students in chemical, geological, 
metallurgical and mining engineering, and honours 
geology; also graduates and post graduates in geo- 


logy will be considered for summer employment. 


Interviews with Cominco representatives: 


November 17, 18 and 19, 1969 


Further details from Student Placement Office. 


America’s prayer 


by lan Boyden 


Gentle Jesus, bless each bomb 

We drop today on Vietnam 

And keep our helicopters safe 
From natives they fly low to strafe. 


Lord of Life, increase our skill 
To build up added Overkill, 
And let no pacifist decry 

The strontium-90 in our sky. 


Heavenly Father, we entreat 

Let no one sell the Cubans wheat, 
And grant us power to chastise 
All insubordinate allies. 


Holy Spirit, give us grace 

To win the guided missile race, 
And help our scientists amass 
Vast arsenals of germs and gas. 


From further dwindling, Lord, preserve 
Our ever-shrinking gold reserve, 

And we beseech Thee, come what may, 
Let overseas investments pay. 


The world’s most upright Christian land, 
We ask these blessings at Thy hand— 
Be Thine the glory, Lord on high, 

When women weep and children die. 


Amen. 


reprinted from the Chevron 
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casserole 


a supplement section 
of the gateway 


editor 
dan carroll 


arts editor 
catherine morris 


photo editor 
terry malanchuk 


He: Why don’t we run off 
‘together to some place where 
there’s peace, justice and hap- 
eae Someplace like, wm, uh. 
U 


She: Oh yes! Someplace like, 
ORI 


Together: Let’s forget it. 


We were in a dark and stormy 
mood. With Viet Nam, Amchitka, 
Apollo 12 and our oceans dying, 
wouldn’t you? 


Luckily the death is still a fic- 
tion, Viet Nam is many miles away 
and Amchitka is over for at least 
‘a month anyway. It’s too early to 
worry, we're still breathing aren’t 
we? 


In a lighter vein the arts pages 
take a look at the literature in Ed- 
monton and the upcoming Poet 
and Critic conference. 


_ By the way’ don‘t let your chil- 
dren eat the snow. It may be full 
of chlorinated hydrocarbons. 


An editor's 
diatribe 


By DAN CARROLL 


Do you expect to be alive by the year 1984? 

I don’t. 

Not that it’s anything personal, there’s just 
a few things that keep happening in this world 
that make me very pessimistic. 

Today the United States of America is 
launching Apollo 12, and at the same time 
pouring untold thousands of tons of poison into 
its lakes, streams, rivers and atmosphere. 

Today the usual complement of bombs was 
dropped on North and South Viet Nam, the 
usual day’s production of alphabet bombs roll- 
ed off the line and the normal amount of 
chemical and biological warfare materials were 
researched, developed and stockpiled. 

Tonight the great hungry majority will go 
to bed as usual and wake up to a world a little 


-worse off than before—by one night. 


The game seems to be “Let’s see who can 
talk the most and do the least.” At least as 
far as any kind of useful, peace producing, 
“let’s try to keep this world liveable” action 
is concerned. ; 

Could you imagine the progress in oceanic 
research that could have been made if NASA 
had been NOSA—National Oceanography and 
Sea Administration? Perhaps instead of a man 
on the moon and the accompanying prestige, 
America could have been able to feed the 
starving of this world. Or even have figured 
out how to avoid poisoning itself out of exis- 
tence. 

Canada and the rest of the world isn’t doing 
any great deal of useful research or making 
anything other than frighteningly useless ges- 
tures in the face of poverty both at home and 
abroad, either. 

Of course this whole harangue is just a bit 
of verbal masturbation on the part of yours 
truly, because even if you’ve read this far you 
know there’s nothing you can do about it. 


Which is basically true, because the decisions 
are not being made by people accessible to 
you and I (No Virginia, not even through our 
prime minister’s “participatory democracy”). 


It’s really too bad that we’re all condemned 
to death by the profit motive and by the ins 
and outs of power and prestige politics. 

I'll see you in hell. 


For an evening... 
Long to remember 


Enjoy the facilities at 


men" BOO 


(ere) 


me ALA it Gra 


LICENSED DINING LOUNGE 


Hi House of Famous Chinese 
Food 

Open Sunday 12-10 p.m. 
—Family Welcome 
Catering for any occasion 
Free Delivery 


8032 - 104 Street 
Phone 439-4444, 439-6677 


You Need A 
Typewriter! 


sales, service & 
rentals of 
e|.B.M. Electric 
e Remington 


e Royal 


® Smith-Corona 


° Underwood 
e Hermes 


Easy terms 


dial 429-6321 


plas ee | 
Ci universal 
typewriter Itd. 


10750 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 


above areas. 


techniques. 


ARTS - COMMERCE 
BUSINESS 


If you are graduating in an Honour course or 
are achieving a post-graduate degree and are 
interested in training for a career in Computing, 
Finance, Marketing or Personnel we invite you 
to read our literature in your placement office 
and meet us when we are on campus. 
Graduates begin on carefully planned work 
assignments designed to provide breadth of 
experience within a large organization which 
can lead to a first regular position in any of the 


Ontario Hydro’s very rapid expansion will 
continue to provide challenging careers utiliz- 
ing the best technical facilities available (com- 
puters, etc.) and sophisticated management 


INTERVIEW Dates: December 1 & 2 


/f you are unable to make the interview please contact— 


Employment Officer, 

Professional and Management Staff, 
Ontario Hydro, 

620 University Avenue, 

Toronto 101, Ontario 


e 
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Yow ll love being a Kitten girl! 


Glenayr . 
MACHINE- 
WASHABLE 


PURE 
WOOL 


An attractive English 
botany pullover, with 


LES LES ERS Gk? KG SF GvyUCee qe gg Kgs 


buttonhole-stitch patterned 
front, full-fashioned long raglan 
sleeves, mock-turtle neckline 
with zipper, Continental band 
and cuffs. Glorious new Fall 
colours. Colour co-ordinated to 
compliment and perfectly-match 
Kitten sweater colours— 
straight-cut pants in hand- 
washable superfine pure wool 
worsted English botany in the 
new “Kitten” plaid. Also as 

700, worsted A-line plaid 


skirt. 


667/702’ 
PURE VIRGIN WOOL 


GLENAYR 


Without this label | Kiln 


it is not a genuine KITTEN. 


SVS SRESEMAS SLES LKHE SKS SLASVEK ESE SKE SLAG SHES CF GER GER HG EEK SCH SCR GLE GH IH dH CFs des segs s 


KUSH S CSRS REHE SHS SSF GTA GREHE SHS CAGE SHES TE SCAG TR GUT HES 


SEES SPE S SEY SSPE S EE EY SERS GEV SSH EEL ECF 


tlementary-school drop-out” 
and God knows what else. 


ONE OF THE MANY Canadian poets invited to read and 
foment and God knows what else at Poet and Critic ‘69, 
George Jonas of Toronto, who describes himself as 
, Will be here to read and foment 


s 
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Poet and Critic 69 examines. Canadian letters 


The Department of English will 
sponsor a conference on Canadian 
poetry November 20 to 22. Called 
Poet and Critic ’69, the conference 
will bring together many of the 
most prominent literary and aca- 
demic figures in Canada for a 
pastiche of poetry readings, criti- 
cal papers, round-table seminars 
and drama presentations. 

The conference is student ori- 
ented. The Quebec government 
will fly in a large group of grad 
students in literature from Mon- 
treal, and a number are expected 
to make their way here from Win- 
nipeg. Most of the scheduled 
events will be open to students 
who are not registered confer- 
ence members. 

In conjunction with Poet and 
Critic ’69, the Bookstore will mount 
an exhibit of all books of the par- 
ticipating poets which are still in 
print. You can go down there, 
to lovingly run your eyes over 
your Favorite Canadian Poem. 

Registration forms and sched- 
ules will be available at SUB In- 
formation Desk next week, or may 


be obtained from Prof. Dobbs of 
the Romance Languages Depart- 
ment and Profs. Harrison and 
Wiebe of the English Department. 


THURSDAY 


9 to 12 am. Registration in SUB 
Theatre Lobby. 

2 to 3 p.m. D. G. Jones of Sher- 
brooke delivers a critical paper, 
“Parallelisms in Canadian Poetry: 
French and English,” in SUB 
Theatre. 


3-4 p.m. A round table discus- 


sion with Gatien Lapointe, Guy. 


Robert and Pierre de Grandpre on 


_“L’Etat present de la poésie ca- 


nadienne-francaise,” in SUB The- 
atre. 


4-5 p.m. Papers by Margaret At- 
wood, Billie Bissett and Eli Mandel 
on “The New Scene in English- 
Canadian Poetry,” in SUB Theatre. 


8 p.m. Reception at the Faculty 
Club, followed at 9:30 pm. by a 
poetry reading by Dorothy Live- 
say, Irving Layton, Jacque Brault 
and Jean-Guy Pilon. Open to con- 
ference members only. 


STRAWBERRY EXPERIMENT BOUTIQUE LTD. 


Edmonton ® Calgary ® Winnipeg 


e Large selection of 


of winter clothing 
everyday prices 
10343 Jasper Ave.. (upstairs) 


(across from Holt Renfrew) 


FRIDAY 


9-12 am. A series of critical 
papers by Gilles Marcotte, “The- 
matique de la nouvelle poesie ca- 
nadienne-francaise”; by Peter Ste- 
vens, “The Poetry of Dorothy 
Livesay”; by Bryan Dobbs, “The 
Poet and His Double’; and by 
Clement Moisan, “Aspects de la 
poesie canadienne - anglaise”, in 
SUB Theatre. 

1:30-4 p.m. A mixed media pres- 
entation by Earle Birney, at SUB. 

4-5:30 pm. A poetry reading 
with Gwendolyn MacEwen, Ga- 
tien Lapointe and Eli Mandel. 

6:30-9 p.m. Cocktails and a ban- 
quet at the Macdonald Hotel, open 
to conference members only. Guest 
speaker, Jacque Brault. 

9:30 p.m. Poetry reading in the 
Eldorado Room, Macdonald Hotel, 
with Margaret Atwood, George 
Jonas and Guy Robert. 


SATURDAY 


9-12 am. Critical papers on Ca- 
nadian poetry in other languages: 
Yar Slavutych on Ukrainian-Ca- 
nadian Poetry; Rowena Pearlman 
on Yiddish-Canadian poetry; Har- 
aldur Bessason on Icelandic-Ca- 
nadian poetry; Sally Snyder on 
Canadian Indian poetry; and Rudy 
Weibe on Canadian Eskimo poetry, 
in SUB Theatre. 

12-2 pm. Lunch at the Faculty 
Club for conference delegates. 

2 pm. A poetry reading with 
Cecile Cloutier, Earle Birney, Eliz- 
abeth Brester, Margaret Avison, 
D. G. Jones, Mary Carpenter (an 
Eskimo poetess) and many more. 
At the Edmonton Art Gallery. 


8 p.m. Performance of Wilfred | 


Waston’s verse play, Let’s Murder 
Clytemnestra According to the 
Principles of Marshall McLuhan, 
open to conference members only. 


MG. HURTIG LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS 


Campus Tower 


Branch 


11151 -87 AVENUE 
439-2444 


up-to-date 
selection of 
paperback books 
lesigned for 
the student 


Drs. Frank Bain and John Webb 
: OPTOMETRISTS 


announce their association with 


Drs. LeDrew, Rowand, McClung, Jones, 
Rooney and Associates 


Southside Office: 10903 - 80 Avenue 


Telephone: 433-7305 


Main Office: 12318 Jasper Avenue 


Telephone 488-0944 


Come CLEAN 
with us! 
The 


Economical 
Coin-Op Way 


Complete 
LAUNDRY and 
DRY CLEANING 
Facilities 


Cin-o-mar 


DRY CLEANING & 
LAUNDRETTE 
11216 - 76 Ave. 

9914 - 89. Ave. 
Open: Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 


Ope Mi Ave. Location ; 
{ nm Sundays 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 


The D.B. Suit 


by Clinton 


at Henry Singer’s 


$89.95 


with the 
flair pant 


At our Henry III Store 
At. our 101st Street Store 
At our Westmount Store 


Ontario Hydro must double production during 
the next 10 years and will add 13,000,000 kw 
(mainly fossil fuel thermal and nuclear plants 
based on 500 and 750 Mw units) during the 
1970's. We do our own engineering planning, 
design, construction, operations, have an ex- 
cellent research group and computing facilities 
as good as any in Canada. 

Graduates are trained through productive 
work assignments which can lead to a first reg- 
ular position in any of the above areas. You are 
invited to read our brochures in your placement 
office and to see us when we are on campus. 

For Electrical, Engineering Physics, Mechan- 
ical, Chemical, and Metallurgical Engineers 
graduating in 1970 or those in post-graduate 
study... INTERVIEW DATES WILL BE: 


December 1 & 2 


/f you are unable to make the interview please contact — 


Professional and Management Staff, 


620 University Avenue, 


ENGINEERS 


Employment Officer, 
Ontario Hydro, 


Toronto 101, Ontario 
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Death of the oceans—N 


In the following scenario, Dr. Paul Ehrlich 
predicts what our world will be like in ten years 
if the present course of environmental destruc- 
tion is allowed to continue. Dr. Ehrlich is a 
prominent ecologist, a professor of biology at Stan- 
ford University, and author of The Population 
Bomb. 

® ® 6 
By Dr. PAUL EHRLICH = 
Reprinted from Ramparts 


The end of the ocean came late in the summer 
of 1979, and it came even more rapidly than the 
biologists had expected. 

There had been signs for more than a decade, 
commencing with the discovery in 1968 that DDT 
slows down photosynthesis in marine plant life. It 
was announced in a short paper in the technical 
journal, Science, but to ecologists it smacked of 
doomsday. They knew that all life in the sea 
depends on photosynthesis, the chemical process 
by which green plants bind the sun’s energy and 
make it available to living things. And they knew 
that DDT and similar chlorinated hydrocarbons 
had polluted the entire surface of the earth, in- 
cluding the sea. 

But that was only the first of many signs. 
There had been the final gasp of the whaling in- 
dustry in 1973, and the end of the Peruvian an- 
chovy fishery in 1975. Indeed, a score of other 
fisheries had disappeared quietly from  over- 
exploitation and various eco-catastrophes by 1977. 

The term “eco-catastrophe” was coined by a 
Californian in 1969 to describe the most spectacular 
of man’s attacks on the systems which sustain 
his life. He drew his inspiration from the Santa 
Barbara offshore oil disaster of that year, and 
from the news which spread among naturalists 
that virtually all of the Golden State’s seashore 
bird life was doomed because of chlorinated hydro- 
carbon interference with its reproduction. Eco- 
catastrophes in the sea became increasingly com- 
mon in the early 1970’s. Mysterious “blooms” of 
previously rare micro-organisms began to appear 
in offshore waters. Red tides—killer outbreaks of 
a minute single-celled plant—returned to the 
Florida Gulf coast and were sometimes accom- 
panied by tides of other exotic hues. 


The change was clear by 1975 


It was clear by 1975 that the entire ecology of 
the ocean was changing. A few types of phyto- 
plankton were becoming resistant to chlorinated 
hydrocarbons and were gaining the upper hand. 
Changes in the phytoplankton community led 
inevitably to changes in the community of zoo- 
plankton, the tiny animals which eat the phyto- 
plankton. These changes were passed on up the 
chains of life in the ocean to the herring, plaice, 
cod and tuna. As the diversity of life in the ocean 
diminished, its stability also decreased. 

Other changes had taken place by 1975. Most 
ocean fishes that returned to fresh water to breed, 
like the salmon, had become extinct, their breed- 
_ing streams so dammed up and polluted that their 
powerful homing instinct only resulted in suicide. 
Many fishes and shellfishes that bred in restricted 
areas along the coasts followed them as onshore 
pollution escalated. 

By 1977 the annual yield of fish from the sea 
was down to 30 million metric tons, less than one- 
half the per capita catch of a decade earlier. This 
helped malnutrition to escalate sharply in a world 
where an estimated 50 million people per year 
were already dying of starvation. The United Na- 
tions attempted to get all chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticides banned on a worldwide basis, but the 
move was defeated by the United States. 

This opposition was generated primarily by the 
American petrochemical industry, operating hand 
in glove with its subsidiary, the United States 


Department of Agriculture. Together they per- 
suaded the government to oppose the U.N. move 
—which was not difficult since most Americans 
believed that Russia and China were more in 
need of fish products than was the United States. 
The United Nations also attempted to get: fishing 
nations to adopt strict and enforced catch limits 
to preserve dwindling stocks. This move was 
blocked by Russia, who, with the most modern 
electronic equipment, was in the best position to 
glean what was left in the sea. It was, curiously, 
on the very day in 1977 when the Soviet Union 
announced its refusal that another ominous article 
appeared in Science. It announced that incident 
solar radiation had been so reduced by worldwide 
air pollution that serious effects on the world’s 
vegetation could be expected. 
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Apparently it was a combination of ecosystem 
destabilization, sunlight reduction, and a rapid 
escalation in chlorinated hydrocarbon pollution 
from massive Thanodrin applications which trig- 
gered the ultimate catastrophe. Seventeen huge 
Soviet-financed Thanodrin plants were operating 
in underdeveloped countries by 1978. They had 
been part of a massive Russian “aid offensive” 
designed to fill the gap caused by the collapse of 
America’s ballyhooed “Green Revolution.” 

It became apparent in the early ’70s that the 
“Green Revolution” was more talk than substance. 
Distribution of high yield “miracle” grain seeds 
had caused temporary local spurts in agricultural 
production. The combination permitted bureau- 
crats, especially in the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Agency for International 
Development (AID), to reverse their previous 
pessimism and indulge in an outburst of optimistic 
propaganda about staving off famine. They raved 
about the approaching transformation of agricul- 
ture in the underdeveloped countries (UDCs). 
The reason for the propaganda reversal was never 
made clear. Most historians agree that a combina- 
tion of utter ignorance of ecology, a desire to 
justify past errors, and pressure from agro- 
industry (which was eager to sell pesticides, fert- 
ilizers, and farm machinery to the UDCs and 
agencies helping the UDCs) was behind the cam- 
paign. Whatever the motivation, the results were 
clear. Many concerned people, lacking the expertise 
to see through the Green Revolution drivel, re- 
laxed. The population-food crisis was “solved.” 


Hard realities destroyed the illusion 


But reality was not long in showing itself. Local 
famine persisted in northern India even after good 
weather brought an end to the ghastly Bihar 
famine of the mid-60’s. East Pakistan was next, 
followed by a resurgence of general famine in 
northern India. Other foci of famine rapidly de- 
veloped in Indonesia, the Philippines, Malawi, the 
Congo, Egypt, Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras, the 
Dominican Republic, and Mexico. 

Everywhere hard realities destroyed the illusion 
of the Green Revolution. Yields dropped as the 
progressive farmers who had first accepted the 
new seeds found that their higher yields brought 
lower prices—effective demand (hunger plus cash) 
was not sufficient in poor countries to keep prices 
up. Less progressive farmers, observing this, re- 
fused to make the extra effort required to culti- 
vate the “miracle” grains. Transport systems 
proved inadequate to bring the necessary fertilizer 
to the fields where the new and extremely-sensi- 
tive grains were being grown. The same systems 
were also inadequate to move produce to markets. 
Fertilizer plants were not built fast enough, and 
most of the underdeveloped countries could not 
scrape together funds to purchase supplies, even 
on concessional terms. 

Finally, the inevitable happened, and pests 


began to reduce yields in even the most carefully 
cultivated fields. Among the first were the famous 
“miracle rats” which invaded Philippine “miracle 
rice” fields early in 1969. They were quickly fol. 
lowed by many insects and viruses, thriving on the 
relatively pest-susceptible new grains, encouraged 
by the vast and dense plantings, and rapidly ac. 
quiring resistance to the chemicals used against 
them. As chaos spread until even the most obtuse 
agriculturists and economists realized that the 
Green Revolution had turned brown, the Russians 
stepped in. 

In retrospect it seems incredible that the 
Russians, with the American mistakes known to 
them could launch an even more incompetent pro- 
gram of aid to the underdeveloped world. Indeed, 
in the early 1970’s there were cynics in the United 
States who claimed that outdoing the stupidity of 
American foreign aid would be physically impos- 
sible. Those critics were, however, obviously un- 
aware that the Russians had been busily destroy- 
ing their own environment for many years. The 
virtual disappearance of sturgeon from Russian 
rivers caused a great shortage of caviar by 1970, 
A standard joke among Russian scientists at that 
time was that they had created an artificial caviar 
which was indistinguishable from the real thing— 
except by taste. 

At any rate the Soviet Union, observing with 
interest the progressive deterioration of relations 
between the UDCs and the United States, came 
up with a solution. It had retently developed 
what it claimed was the ideal insecticide, a highly 
lethal chlorinated hydrocarbon complexed with 
a special agent for penetrating the external skeletal 
armour of insects. Announcing that the new pesti- 
cide, called Thanodrin, would truly produce a 
Green Revolution, the Soviets entered into negoti- 
ations with various UDCs for the construction of 
massive Thanodrin factories. The USSR would 
bear all the costs; all it wanted in return were 
certain trade and military concessions. 

It is interesting now, with the perspective of 
years, to examine in some detail the reasons why 
the UDCs welcomed the Thanodrin plan with 
such open arms. Government officials in these 
countries ignored the protests of their own scien- 
tists that Thanodrin would not solve the problems 
which plagued them. The governments now knew 
that the basic cause of their problems was over- 
population, and that these problems had been 
exacerbated by the dullness, daydreaming, and 
cupidity endemic to all governments. They knew 
that only population control and limited develop- 
ment aimed primarily at agriculture could have 
spared them the horrors they now faced. They 
knew it, but they were not about to admit it. 
How much easier it was simply to accuse the 
Americans of failing to give them proper aid; how 
much simpler to accept the Russian panacea. 


The early 70’s—traumatic times 


And then there was the general worsening 
of relations between the United States and the 
UDCs. Many things had contributed to this. The 
situation in America in the first half of the 1970s 
deserves our close scrutiny. Being more depen 
dent on imports for raw materials than the Soviet 
Union, the United States had, in the early 19705, 
adopted more and more heavy-handed policies 
order to insure continuing supplies. Military ad- 
ventures in Asia and Latin America had further 
lessened the international credibility of the United 
States as a great defender of freedom—an image 
which had begun to deteriorate rapidly during the 
pointless and fruitless Viet-Nam conflict. At home, 
acceptance of the carefully manufactured imagé 
lessened dramatically, as even the more romanti¢ 
and chauvinistic citizens began to understand the 
role of the military and the industrial system ™ 


hat John Kenneth Galbraith had aptly named 
The New Industrial State.” 

At home in the USA the early ’70s were trau- 
matic times. Racial violence grew and the habit- 
bility of the cities diminished, as nothing sub- 
stantial was done to ameliorate either racial in- 
quities or urban blight. Welfare rolls grew as 
aitomation and general technological progress 
fyrced more and more people into the category of 
“nemployable.” Simultaneously a _ taxpayers’ 
revolt occurred. Although there was not enough 
money to build the schools, roads, water systems, 
gwage systems, jails, hospitals, urban transit 
ines, and all the other amenities needed to support 
aburgeoning population, Americans refused to tax 
themselves more heavily. Starting in Youngstown, 
(hio in 1969 and followed closely by Richmond, 
California, community after community was forced 
fo close its schools or curtail educational opera- 
tions for lack of funds. Water supplies, already 
marginal in quality and quantity in many places 
by 1970, deteriorated quickly. Water rationing 
ocurred in 1,723 municipalities in the summer of 
1974, and hepatitis and epidemic dysentery rates 
dimbed about 500 per cent between 1970-74. 
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Air pollution continued to be the most obvious 
manifestation of enviromental deterioration. 
It was, by 1972, quite literally in the eyes of all 
Americans. The year 1973 saw not only the New 
York and Los Angeles smog disasters, but also the 
publication of the Surgeon General’s massive 
port on air pollution and health. The public 
tad been partially prepared for the worst by the 
publicity given to the UN pollution conference 
held in 1972. Deaths in the late 60s caused by smog 
were well known to scientists, but the public 
had ignored them because they mostly involved 
the early demise of the old and sick rather than 
people dropping dead on the freeways. But sud- 
tenly our citizens were faced with nearly 200,000 
corpses and massive documentation that they could 
benext to die from respiratory disease. They were 
tot ready for that scale of disaster. After all, the 
UN conference had not predicted that accumu- 
hted air pollution would make the planet unin- 
tabitable until almost 1990. The population was 
lerrorized as TV screens became filled with scenes 
horror from the disaster areas. Especially vivid 
was NBC’s coverage of hundreds of unattended 
people choking out their lives outside of New 
York’s hospitals. Terms like nitrogen oxide, acute 
bronchitis and cardiac arrest began to have real 
meaning for most Americans. 


life expectancy cut to 49 years 


The ultimate horror was the announcement 
that chlorinated hydrocarbons were now a major 
‘onstituent of air pollution in all American cities. 
Autopsies of smog disaster victims revealed an 
erage chlorinated hydrocarbon load in fatty 
lissue equivalent to 26 parts per million of DDT. 
lh October, 1973, the Department of Health, Edu- 
‘ation and Welfare announced studies which show- 
unequivocally that increasing death rates from 
ypertension, cirrhosis of the liver, liver cancer 


thlorinated hydrocarbon load. They estimated that 
€ricans born since 1946 (when DDT usage 
gan) now had a life expectancy of only 49 years, 
and predicted that if current patterns continued, 

expectancy would reach 42 years by 1980 
When it might level out. 

Plunging insurance stocks triggered a stock 
market panic. The president of Velsicol, Inc., a 
najor pesticide producer, went on television to 
bublicly eat a teaspoonful of DDT” (it was really 
bowdered milk) and announce that HEW had 
€n infiltrated by Communists. Other giants of 
€ petro-chemical industry, attempting to dispute 


and a series of other diseases had resulted from the ' 
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the indisputable evidence, launched a massive 
pressure campaign on Congress to force HEW to 
“set out of agriculture’s business.” They were 
aided by the agro-chemical journals, which had 
decades of experience in misleading the public 
about the benefits and dangers of pesticides. 


The public was duped by industry 


But by now the public realized that it had been 
duped. The Nobel Prize for medicine and physi- 
ology was given to Drs. J. L. Radomski and W. B. 
Deichmann, who in the late 1960’s had pioneered 
in the documentation of the long-term lethal effects 
of chlorinated hydrocarbons. A Presidential Com- 
mission with unimpeachable credentials directly 
accused the agro-chemical complex of “condemn- 
ing many millions of Americans to an early death.” 
The year 1973 was the year in which Americans 
finally came to understand the direct threat to 
their existence posed by environmental deteriora- 
tion. 

And 1973 was also the year in which most 
people finally comprehended the indirect threat. 
Even the president of Union Oil Company and 
several other industrialists publicly stated their 
concern over the reduction of bird populations 
which had resulted from pollution by DDT and 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons. Insect populations 
boomed because they were resistant to most 
pesticides and had been freed, by the incompetent 
use of those pesticides, from most of their natural 
enemies. Rodents swarmed over crops, multiplying 
rapidly in the absence of predatory birds. The 
effect of pests on the wheat crop was especially 
disastrous in the summer of 1973, since that was 
also the year of the great drought. 

Most of us can remember the shock which 
greeted the announcement by atmosphere physi- 
cists that the shift of the jet stream which had 
caused the drought was probably permanent. It 
signalled the birth of the Midwestern desert. Man’s 
air-polluting activities had by then caused gross 
changes in climatic patterns. 

The news, of course, played hell with commo- 
dity and stock markets. Food prices skyrocketed 
as savings were poured into hoarded canned goods. 
Official assurances that food supplies would re- 
main ample fell on deaf ears, and even the govern- 
ment showed signs of nervousness when California 
migrant field workers went out on strike again 
in protest against the continued use of pesticides 
by growers. The strike burgeoned into farm burn- 
ing and riots. The workers, calling themselves 
“The Walking Dead,’ demanded immediate com- 
pensation for their shortened lives, and crash 
research programs to attempt to lengthen them. 


Population control a necessity 


It was in the same speech in which President 
Edward Kennedy, after much delay, finally de- 
clared a national emergency and called out the 
National Guard to harvest California’s crops, that 
the first mention of population control was made. 
Kennedy pointed out that the United States would 
no longer be able to offer any food aid to other 
nations and was likely to suffer food shortages 
herself. He suggested that, in view of the manifest 
failure of the Green Revolution, the only hope of 
the UDCs lay in population control. 

His statement, you will recall, created an 
uproar in the underdeveloped countries. News- 
paper editorials accused the United States of wish- 
ing to prevent small countries from becoming large 
nations and thus threatening American hegemony. 
Politicians asserted that President Kennedy was a 
“creature of the giant drug combine” that wished 
to shove its pills down every woman’s throat. 

Among Americans, religious, opposition to popu- 
lation control was very slight. Industry in general 


irginia, there is not a sea 


also backed the idea. Increasing poverty in the 
UDCs was both destroying markets and threaten- 
ing supplies of raw materials. The seriousness of 
the raw material situation had been brought home 
during the Congressional Hard Resources hearings 
in 1971. The exposure of the ignorance of the 
cornucopian economists had been quite a spectacle 
—a spectacle brought into virtually every Ameri- 
can’s home in living color. 

Few would forget the distinguished geologist 
from the University of California who suggested 
that economists be legally required to learn at 
least the most elementary facts of geology. Fewer 
still would forget that an equally distinguished 
Harvard economist added that they might be re- 
quired to learn some economics, too. The overall 
message was clear: America’s resource situation 
was bad and bound to get worse. The hearings had 
led to a bill requiring the Departments of State, 
Interior, and Commerce to set up a joint resource 
procurement council with the express purpose of 
“insuring that proper consideration of American 
resource needs be an integral part of American 
foreign policy.” 
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Suddenly the United States discovered that it 
had a national consensus: population control was 
the only possible salvation of the underdeveloped 
world. 

But the same consensus led to heated debate. 
How could the UDCs be persuaded to limit their 
populations, and should not the United States 
lead the way by limiting its own? Members of the 
intellectual community wanted America to set 
an example. They pointed out that the United 
States was in the midst of a new baby boom: her 
birth rate, well over 20 per thousand per year, 
and her growth rate of over one per cent per 
annum were among the very highest of the de- 
veloped countries. They detailed the deterioration 
of the American physical and psychic environ- 
ments, the growing health threats, the impending 
food shortages, and the insuffiency of funds for 
desperately needed public works. They contended 
that the nation was clearly unable or unwilling 
to properly care for the people it already had. 
What possible reason could there be, they queried, 
for adding any more? Besides, who would listen 
to requests by the United States for population 
control when that nation did not control her own 
profligate reproduction? 

Those who opposed population controls for 
the U.S. were equally vociferous. The military- 
industrial complex, with its all-too-human mixture 
of ignorance or avarice, still saw strength and 
prosperity in numbers. Baby food magnates, al- 
ready worried by the growing nitrate pollution 
of their products, saw their market disappearing. 
Steel manufacturers saw a decrease in aggregate 
demand and slippage of that holy of holies, the 
Gross National Product. And military men saw, 
in the growing population-food-environment crisis, 
a serious threat to their carefully nurtured Cold 
War. In the end, of course, economic arguments 

(Continued on C-6) 
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(Continued from C-5) 
held sway, and the “inalienable right of every 
American couple to determine the size of its 
family,” a freedom invented for the occasion in 
the early ’70s, was not compromised. 


Aid contingent on birth control 


The population control bill, which was passed 
by Congress early in 1974, was quite a document, 
an increase from 100 to 150 million dollars in funds 
nevertheless. On the domestic front, it authorized 
for “family planning” activities. This was made 
possible by a general feeling in the country that 
the growing army on welfare needed family plan- 
ning. But the gist of the bill was a series of mea- 
sures designed to impress the need for population 
control on the UDCs. All American aid to countries 
with overpopulation problems was required by 
law to consist in part of population control assis- 
tance. In order to receive any assistance each na- 
tion was required not only to accept the population 
control aid, but also to match it according to a 
complex formula. “Overpopulation” itself was de- 
fined by a formula based on UN statistics, and 
the UDCs were required not only to accept aid, 
but also to show progress in reducing birth rates. 
Every five years the status of the aid program for 
each nation was to be re-evaluated. 

The reaction to the announcement of this pro- 


gram dwarfed the response to President Kennedy’s - 


speech. A coalition of UDCs attempted to get the 
UN General Assembly to condemn the United 
States as a “genetic aggressor.”’ Most damaging of 
all to the Amerjzan cause was the famous “25 
Indians and a dog” speech by Mr. Shankarnarayan, 
Indian Ambassador to the UN. Shankarnarayan 
pointed out that the several decades the United 
States, with less than six per cent of the people. 
of the world had consumed roughly 50 per cent 
of the raw materials used every year. He described 
vividly America’s contribution to worldwide 
environmental deterioration, and he scathingly 
denounced the miserly record of United States 
foreign aid as “unworthy of a fourth-rate power, 
let alone the most powerful nation on earth.” 


“Twenty-five Indians and a dog’ 


It was the climax of his speech, however, which 
most historians claim once and for all destroyed 
the image of the United States. Shankarnarayan 
informed the assembly that the average American 
family dog was fed more animal protein per week 
than the average Indian got in a month. “How do 
you justify taking fish from protein-starved Peru- 
vians and feeding them to your animals?” he 
asked. “I contend,” he concluded, “that the birth 
of an American baby is a greater disaster for the 
world than that of 25 Indian babies.” When the 
applause had died away, Mr. Sorensen, the Ameri- 
can representative, made a speech which said 
essentially that ‘other countries look after their 
own self-interest, too.” When the vote came, the 
United States was condemned. 

This condemnation set the tone of the US-UDC 
relations at the time the Russian Thanodrin pro- 
posal was made. 

At first Thanodrin seemed to offer excellent 
control of many pests. True, there was a rash of 
human fatalities from improper use of the lethal 
chemical, but, as Russian technical advisors were 
prone to note, there were more than compensated 
for by increased yields. Thanodrin use skyrocketed 
throughout the underdeveloped world. The 
Mikoyan design group developed a dependable, 
cheap agricultural aircraft which the Soviets 
donated to the effort in large numbers. MIG 
_ sprayers became even more common in UDCs than 
- MIG interceptors. 

Then the troubles began. Insect strains with 
cuticles resistant to Thanodrin penetration began 
to appear. And as streams, rivers, fish culture 
ponds and onshore waters became rich in Thano- 


ere is not a sea 


drin, more fisheries began to disappear. Bird popu- 
lations were decimated. The sequence of events 
was standard for broadcast use of a synthetic 
pesticide: great success at first, followed by re- 
moval of natural enemies and development of 
resistance by the pest. Populations of crop-eating 
insects in areas treated with Thanodrin made 
steady comebacks and soon became more abundant 
than ever. Yields plunged, while farmers in their 
desperation increased the Thanodrin dose and 
shortened the time between treatments. 


Thanodrin parties became popular 


Death from Thanodrin poisoning became com- 
mon. The first violent incident occurred in the 
Canete Valley of Peru, where farmers suffered a 
similar chlorinated hydrocarbon disaster in the 
mid-’50s. A Russian advisor serving as an agri- 
cultural pilot was assaulted and killed by a mob 
of enraged farmers in January, 1978. Trouble 
spread rapidly during 1978, especially after the 
word got out that two years earlier Russia herself 
had banned the use of Thanodrin at home because 
of its serious effects on ecological systems. Sud- 
denly Russia, and not the United States, was the 
béte noir in the UDCs. “Thanodrin parties” became 
epidemic, with farmers, in their ignorance, dump- 
ing carloads.of Thanodrin concentrate into the sea. 
Russian advisors fled, and four of the Thanodrin 
plants were leveled to the ground. Destruction 
of the plants in Rio and Calcutta led to hundreds 
of thousands of gallons of Thanodrin concentrate 
being dumped directly into the sea. 

Mr. Shankarnarayan again rose to address the 
UN, but this time it was Mr. Potemkin, repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, who was on the 
hot seat. Mr. Potemkin heard his nation described 
as the greatest mass killer of all time as Shankar- 
narayan predicted at least 30 million deaths from 
crop failures due to overdependence on Thanodrin, 
Russia was accused of “chemical aggression,” and 
the General Assembly, after a weak reply by 
Potemkin, passed a vote of censure. 

It was in January, 1979, that huge blooms of 
a previously unknown variety of diatom were 
reported off the coast of Jeru. The blooms were 
accompanied by a massive die-off of sea life and 
of the pathetic remainder of the birds which had 
once feasted on the anchovies of the area. Almost 
immediately another huge bloom was reported in 
the Indian Ocean, centering around the Seychelles, 
and then a third in the South Atlantic off the 
African coast. Both of these were accompanied by 
spectacular die-offs of marine animals. 

Even more ominous were growing reports of 
fish and bird kills at oceanic points where there 
were no spectacular blooms. Biologists were soon 
able to explain the phenomena: the diatom had 
evolved an enzyme which broke down Thanodrin; 
that enzyme also produced a breakdown product 
which interfered with the transmission of nerve 
impulses, and was therefore lethal to animals. 


Unfortunately, the biologists could suggest no way. 


of repressing the poisonous diatom bloom in time. 
By September, 1979, all important animal life in 
the sea was extinct. Large areas of coastline had 
to be evacuated, as windrows of dead fish created 
a monumental stench. 

But stench was the least of man’s problems. 
Japan and China were faced with almost instant 
starvation from a total loss of the seafood on 
which they were so dependent. Both blamed 
Russia for their situation and demanded immediate 
mass shipments of food. Russia had none to send. 
On October 13, Chinese armies attacked Russia 
on a broad front... 

® e ® 

A pretty grim scenario. 

Unfortunately, we’re a long way into it already. 

Everything mentioned as happening before 
1970 has actually occurrd; much of th rest is 
based on projections of trends already appearing. 


Evidence that pesticides have long-term lethal ¥ 

x 5 tL 
effects on human beings has started to accumu- 
late, and recently Robert Finch, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
expressed his extreme apprehension about the 
pesticide situation. Simultaneously the petrochem. 
ical industry continues its unconscionable poison. 
peddling. ; 

For instance, Shell Chemical has been carrying 
on a high-pressure campaign to sell the insecticide 
Azodrin to farmers as a killer of cotton pests, They 
continue their program even though they know§ 
that Azodrin is not only ineffective, but often 
increases the pest density. They’ve covered them. 
selves nicely in an advertisment which states 
“Even if an overpowering migration [sic] develops, 
the flexibility of Azodrin lets you regain control § 
fast. Just increase the dosage according to label § 
recommendations.” It’s a great game—get people § 
to apply the poison and kill the natural enemies 
of the pests. Then blame the increased pests on 
“migration” and sell even more pesticide! 

Right now fisheries are being wiped out’ by 
over-exploitation, made easy by modern electronic 
equipment. The companies producing the equip-§ 
ment know this. Profits must obviously be max- 
imized in the short run. 

Indeed, Western Society is in the process of 
completing the rape and murder of the planet for 
economic gain. And sadly, most of the rest of the 
world is eager for the opportunity to emulate our 
behavior. But the underdeveloped peoples will he 
denied that opportunity—the days of plunder are 
drawing inexorably to a close. 

Most of the people who are going to die in the 
greatest cataclysm in the history of man have 
already been born. More than three and a half 
billion people already populate our moribund 
globe, and about half of them are hungry. Some 
10 to 20 million will starve to death this year. In 
spite of this, the population of the earth will in- 
crease by 70. million souls in 1969. For mankind 
has artificially lowered the death rate of the human 
population, while in general birth rates have re- 
mained. high. 

With the input side of the population system 
in high gear and the output side slowed down, 
our fragile planet has filled with people at an 
incredible rate. It took several million years for 
the population to reach a total of two billion 
people in 1930, while a second two billion will have 
been added by 1975! By that time some experts 
feel that food shortages will have escalated the 
present level of world hunger and starvation into 
famines of unbelievable proportions. Other ex 
perts, more optimistic, think the ultimate food- 
population collision will not occur until the decade 
of the 1980’s. Of course more massive famine may § 
be avoided if other events cause a prior rise in the 
human death rate. 

Both worldwide plague and thermonuclear wat 
are made more probable as population growth 
continues. These, along with famine, make up the 
trio of potential “death rate solutions” to the 
population problems—solutions in which the birth 
death-rate imbalance is redressed by a rise in ‘the 
death rate rather than by a lowering of the birth 
rate. Make no mistake about it, the imbalance 
will be redressed. j 

The shape of the population growth curve 8% 
one familiar to the biologist. It is the outbreak part 
of an outbreak-crash sequence. A population grows 
rapidly in the presence of abundant resources, 
finally runs out of food or some other necessity; 
and crashes to a low level or extinction. Man} 
not only running out of food, he is also destroyiné 
the life support systems of the Spaceship Kart 
The situation was recently summarized very 
succintly: “It is the top of the ninth inning. Mat, 
always a threat at the plate, has been hitting®) 
Nature hard. It is important to remember, how 


ever, that NATURE BATS LAST.” ] 


By DOROTHY LIVESAY 

The following is the first in. a 
wries of eight articles which will 
the Arts in Edmonton. 


popular music and theatre that is 
heing produced in Edmonton. Hope- 
lly, the series will be an incisive 
amination of what this city has 
ut present to offer, and what poten- 
ial for growth there is in each area. 

Dorothy Livesay has been a 
najor figure in Canada letters for 
She received two 


nentaries.” This month marked the 
appearance of “Plainsongs,” a small 
yolume which includes some of the 
best of her recent poems. 


“Sure, I’ve got this hang-up! I 
want to know who I am!” The stu- 
dent leaned towards me across the 
desk, his eyes intense. “I guess that’s 
why I want to write.” 

Statements like this can be 
heard all across the country—BUT! 
All across the country there are 
little mimneo’d magazines, there are 
dfiset presses, there are noon-hour 
poetry readings in the Students’ 
Unions or Art centres. There’s an 
audience. The question is that when 
there are probably just as many 
would-be and practising writers in 
Edmonton, per capita, as there are 
in Vancouver, Toronto, London, 
Bkingston or Fredericton, why don’t 
they meet together, greet together, 
tead each others’ work? And so, 
Perhaps, outgrow that desperate 
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ferms with other creative people 
ind writing more objectively of the 
mmediate world around them? 

A few Edmontonians of course 
tave done so. The veterans, still 


very active indeed, are Henry 
Keisel (author of The Rich Man) 
Sheila Watson, author of The 
Double Hook and Wilfred Watson, 
poet and playwright, whose new 
production Let’s Murder Clytem- 
nestra According to the Principles 
of Marshall MacLuhan will be a 
feature of the Poet and Critic confer- 


‘ence next week. Among younger 


writers I think of Rudy Wiebe who, 
besides teaching Creative Writing, 
has published two novels in Canada 
and the U.S.: Peace Shall Destroy 
Many and First and Vital Candle; 
with a third, The Blue Mountains of 
China, due to appear next year. His 
deep concern is for the terrain, the 
pioneer and frontier community 
and his own roots in the Mennonite 
settlements. Another young novelist 
who sprang out of the University of 
Alberta is Robert Kroetch whose 
first novel, The Words of My Roar- 
ing (about a prairie town funeral 
operator) was followed by a novel 
of a “Ulysses”. search on the Mac- 
kenzie riverboats. His third book, 
written from New York State, con- 
cerns a decidedly creative side of 
Alberta life: The Studhorse Man(!) 
In addition to these two novelists, 
we now. have two who have come 
from “the outside,” to settle in Ed- 
monton: Denis Godfrey and Mar- 


garet Atwood, The Edible Woman. - 


Will they stay? Who knows! But 
certainly the campus is richer for 
their presence. 


Rudy Wiebe has a thing about 
the prairies. He believes that, like 
the epic novelists of the Russian 
steppes, only prose writers can 
flourish here—“The land gives it- 
self to prose!’’ Perhaps he forgets 
that people coming to the prairies 
for the first time may have quite a 
traumatic reaction, a poetic response 
to the land. For instance, at Saska- 
toon, there is a young professor of 
English who came to Canada from 
Lancashire. He has recorded that 
“the wideness opens your eye,” and 
“T wrote very little poetry until I 
came here .. . I’m reminded of the 
remarks of T. E. Hulme (the Eng- 
lish Imagist poet and critic) when 
he travelled across Canada in 1905. 
When he came to the prairies, he 
said: ‘The first time I felt the neces- 
sity or the inevitableness of verse 
was in the desire to reproduce the 
peculiar quality of feeling which is 
induced by the flat spaces and wide 
horizons of ‘the virgin prairie of 


Western Canada’.” 


Hulme, it seemed, stopped theo- 
rizing and began to make a direct 
response through poetry. The same 
thing is happening today, when 
painters from outside Canada arrive 
here and suddenly begin finding 
themselves, as Virgil Hammock 
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fdmonton writers need exposure in “little” magazines 


writes that he has done. For me, 
these examples are evidence enough 
of what the prairie can do for the 
creative person. But I~ shouldn’t 
forget the first, most vivid portrait 
of the prairie painted by the Vic- 
toria girl, Anne Marriott, in the 
thirties: The Wind Our Enemy. 


It is true that poets of a some- 
what earlier generation, born in the 
west, such as Earle Birney, Eli 
Mandel and myself, left our native 
towns—Calgary, Winnipeg, Regina— 
to travel and set down new roots 
in several parts of Canada. But the 
memories of wide horizons are al- 
ways with us! This is true also of 
younger mid-west poets like John 
Newlove and George Bowering who 
moved to the West Coast at a critical 
moment in their development. 
They have never stopped writing 
about the prairies or the mountains. 
Each year, in our Creative Writing 
classes it is noticed that some of the 
most promising young writers are 
soon on the move, usually towards 
the Pacific. In Vancouver they can 
get published in “little mags”, they 
can send manuscripts to eastern pub- 
lishers or West Coast presses; they 
can give poetry readings and find a 
sense of identity with their own 
kind. But I maintain it: the prairies 
and the mountains are in their blood! 


Like youth all over the world 
then, our young writers feel com- 
pelled to discover new experiences, 
to conquer new terrain. And does 
it really matter to Alberta, as long 
as there are other writers coming 
in to stir up excitement, perhaps 
soon to start a literary magazine? 
For what has happened within the 
last two years is that writers from 
both east and west have stolen a 
march on the local people and set 
up stakes here. At the Cameron 
Library you can find a well-known 
poet from New Brunswick, Eliza- 
beth Brewster, author of Passage of 
Summer, whose new poems reflect 


the wideness and coldness of Ed- 
monton. In the Department of Eng- 
lish there are now three most inter- 
esting younger poets: Margaret 


, Atwood from Toronto and Montreal; 


Douglas Barbour, from Kingston; 
and Stephen Scobie from Scotland, 
via Vancouver. Also there are two 
Americans who are beginning to 
publish in Canadian magazines: Ted 
Blodgett and Bert Almon—who says 
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he is now writing poems about — 


mountains, soon to be published in 
The Canadian Forum. These people 
are already making their work 
known, through public readings, 
and are anxious to help start a maga- 
zine which would publish their own 
work as well as that of the younger 
population of writers, some of whom 
live in downtown Edmonton and 
some on campus. 


What about this business of 


having an outlet for creative work 
“on location”, so to speak? I think 


it is very important. I note that in - 


the past the Students’ Union’s Inside 
did a heroic job in bringing forward 
new work; as did also Edge, The 
Improved Closet and Canada Goose. 
Pluck was perhaps too unconcerned 
with the local scene; and the new 
Coyote is, contrariwise, so immersed 
in the local scene that its sights are 
not high enough. The same might be 


os. 


said (of an entirely different age- 
group) for the publications of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association. But 
experience in other centres has 


shown that if there is a real will 


to publish it can indeed be done. 
The key to such a project lies in the 
determination of the ‘now’ genera- 
tion. Perhaps the upcoming confer- 
ence on Campus, “Poet and Critic 


.’69” will be the necessary spur to a 


true literary renaissance in Edmon- 
ton, Calgary and the entire Gravel 
Bench country. 


Some Students Are Aware 


of the professional barbering services 
available at the 


S.U.B. BARBER SHOP. 
Are You? 


By SPORTS AREA in SUB * 433-7809 


_Let our Stereos turn YOU on- 


Come in and lend us an ear 
‘Component stereo music systems 


for bookshelf or built-ins 


Credenzas, Spanish, Traditional, Modern, 
available for your choice components. 
Store tape deck or portable TV 


behind sliding doors. 


ALBERTA AUDIO CENTRE 
10273 - 101 St. 


ph. 424-5201 


Dr. P. J. Gaudet 
Dr. A. J. Bevan 


OPTOMETRISTS 
Office Phone 439-2085 


201 Strathcona Medical 
Dental Bldg. 
8225 - 105th Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Records on review 


THE YOUNGBLOODS—RCA VICTOR (LSP-3724) 


Actually, this is the first album released by the 
Youngbloods (over two years ago) but has recently 
started selling again because their single “Get To- 
gether” is included on it. Of the group’s three al- 
bums, this is probably their worst, but considering 


No names released 
at anti-conference 


The Poet and Critic ’69 Conference to be 
held November 20-22 will be academic. All 
the established big names in Canadian poetry 
will be there. 

The department of English thought all that 
establishment for a whole weekend would be 
an academic bore, so they planned an anti- 
conference to be held November 20. 


The anti-conference, open to the public, 
will give unknown poets a chance to read 
their works. It’s called “The No-name Anti- 
conference”, which means just that. All the 
25 poets reading will remain anonymous. In 
addition, only their shadows will be seen by 
their audience; they will be enclosed in a 
cubic screen. 

As well as poetry readings, the anti-con- 
ference will include dance interpretations of 
poetry and continuous folksinging. The folk- 
singers will wear black face-masks to retain 
their anonymity. 

The audience may take part in the anti- 
conference. Piles of magazines will be sup- 
plied from which to create a giant collage. 
Instead of a guest book, there will be a graffiti 
wall. Anyone is welcome to bring his own 
poetry. ; 

There will be several speakers, also anon- 
ymous, who will speak on such topics as “Pot 
and Poetry”, ‘“Who’s Whore in Canadian 
Poetry”, and “Vancouver Robots San Fran- 
cisco Style”. 

Two bodies will be painted at the anti- 
conference. The body painting will be an ex- 
tension of Stephen Scobie’s exhibition of 
Concrete Poetry which will be on display in 
the SUB Art Gallery. 

“The No-name Anti-conference” will be 
held at 8 p.m. in the SUB Art Gallery. 


the high calibre of their last two, this does not mean 
that it is a bad album. 

Ever since this album was recorded, the Young- 
bloods ‘have enjoyed a reputation as being one of 
the most “together” groups in the States. The album 
contains no disappointments but the exceptional 
songs include “Grizzly Bear” (the groups first single 
release), “Get Together” and “Foolin’ Around (The 
Waltz)”. 

“Get Together”, has a beautiful history behind it. 
It received a lot of airplay and was one of the 
theme songs for San Francisco’s summer of love in 
1967. 

New Year’s Eve 1967 found the Youngbloods play- 
ing Vancouver’s old Retinal Circus. At exactly mid- 
night instead of playing “Old Lang Syne” or some- 
thing similar, the group played “Get Together”. I 
cannot think of another song that would be as ap- 
propriate for the occasion. 

A serious movement is now afoot in the United 
States to make “Get Together” the new American 
national anthem. Although it probably wouldn’t 
happen, it’s a beautiful thought. 

If you like down-to-earth music with an honest 
bluegrass flavor, you should own at least one Young- 
bloods album. 


MARTHA VELEZ—FIENDS & ANGELS— 
SIRE (SES 97008) 


Few female singers have achieved a great deal 
of success since the groups took over the music 
industry. Fewer still have made it singing blues. 
With her debut album, Martha Veléz has proven 
that she has the talent and the blues feeling to rate 
with Janis Joplin, Tracy Nelson (Mother Earth) and 
Julie Driscoll. 

“Fiends & Angels” is a truly fine album. The 
studio musicians (especially the lead guitarist) are 
some of the best I’ve heard. Unfortunately, no credit 
is given to them on the liner notes. Recorded in 
England, the sound reproduction is excellent while 
Martha Veléz’s songs are superb. 

Although it is basically a blues album, it touches 
R&B in spots. My favorites on the album are “A 
Fool For You” an old Ray Charles song and “Drive 
me Daddy”. During both of these songs, she gen- 
erates the same type of excitement as Janis Joplin. 


SAVOY BROWN—A STEP FURTHER— 
PARROT (PAS 71029) 


Savoy Brown have always been one of my favorite 
groups so it was with anticipation that I looked for- 
ward to receiving their_third album. Chris Youlden 
is one of the best white blues singers I’ve heard. As 
a unit, the band has always come across musically 
honest which seems not to be the case with many of 
todays blues groups. Blues is a relatively easy form 
of music to play, but to make it come across the 
artist requires a tremendous amount of conviction. 

Like Savoy Brown’s second album (Blue Matter 
PAS 71027), side two of this album was recorded 
live. The group goes through 22 minutes of “Savoy 
Brown Boogie”. Five different songs, complete 
changes in tempo and volume, and some comic re- 
lief are incorporated into the song. 

—Holger Petersen 


leftovers 


So seldom do we receive feedback on any article 
printed in the arts pages, that we decided to print in. 
full a letter we received. 

Our review of the Edmonton Cultural Press Coyote 
attracted the attention of Paul Edward Napora. The let. 
terhead of his personal stationery informs us graphically 
(i.e. with pictures) that he has written three volumes 
of poetry, and that Mr. Napora is a “free lance writer. 
author, artist, internationally known”. Many of Mr. 
Napora’s poems appeared in the first issue of Coyote as 
well as three solid newspaper pages (the first of two 
articles) on the professional and personal life of Pay] 
Edward Napora. 

Well, here is the letter, verbatim: 

Sir: 

—Read your recent blurb (review?) on Coyote 
Edmonton Cultural- Press. (Friday, Oct. 31, 1969). 

I personally give Fasek and Kitsco praise for 
their courage in writing for and about the youth of 
our society. I’ve been in the writing field far too long 
to know this when I see it. 

I’ve read Casserole too; but you distribute this 
free of charge do you not? Well, Coyote sells for 
twenty five cents which goes a little over your head, 

In any event, silence is the voice of angels and if 
the youth of this society has nothing good to say about 
the positive side of life they would be better to say 
nothing at all. — I am told Coyote will continue in 
spite of your smug, high and mighty remarks. 

—Watch for T.V. and radio coverage—this paper 
is selling. 

WITH BEST WISHES, I AM, 

SINCERELY, 

PAUL EDWARD NAPORA 


There it is folks, and it certainly did go over our 
heads. We hope the letter is clearer to you than it is to us. 

(Since silence is voice of angels, we won’t even men- 
tion that, while Mr. Napora suggests that we either say 
something nice or nothing at all, he then proceeds to call 
us smug, high and mighty. But, silence is the voice of 
angels.) 

* * * 

CHED has donated a tape of “The History of Rock 
and Roll” to the music department for the use of the stu- 
dents. CHED donated the tape because they felt it was 
one of the most significant projects in research and 
broadcast. 

“The History of Rock and Roll” traces rhythm and 
blues and rock and roll from their origins in the deep 
south to the present. 

The tape is a valuable addition to the library of the 
music department. Let’s hope the students will have the 
opportunity to listen to it. 


Why Are 
You A 
Poor Talker ? 


A noted publisher in Chicago 
reports a simple technique of 
everyday conversation which can 
pay you real dividends in social 
and business advancement and 
works like magic to give you 
poise, self-confidence and greater 


FINAL YEAR 
STUDENTS 


popularity. 

According to this publisher, 
many people do. not realize how 
much they could influence others 
simply by what they say and how 
_ they say it. Whether in business, 
at social functions, or even in 
casual conversations with new 
acquaintances there are ways to 
make a good impression every 
time you talk. 

To acquaint the readers of this 
paper with the easy-to-follow 
rules for developing skill in every- 
day conversation, the publishers 
have printed full details of their 


Today, the Chartered Accountant plays one of the 
most exciting roles in business management. He tackles 
complex and fascinating problems. For the 
professionally-trained man the scope is limitless. 


Discuss career opportunities with Clarkson, Gordon 
representatives, on campus 


November 19, 20 and 2) 


Appointments should be made through the Student 
Placement Office. If this time is not convenient, 
please contact us directly: 429-7251 


interesting self-training method in 
- a new booklet, “Adventures in 
Conversation,” which will be 
mailed free to anyone who re- 
quests it. No. obligation. Send 
your name and address to: Con- 
versation, 835 Diversey Pkwy., 
Dept. 156-11N, Chicago, Ill. 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


Saint John - 
Hamilton + Kitchener - London - Windsor +» Thunder Bay +» Winnipeg 
Regina » Calgary » Edmonton + Vancouver + Victoria 


Halifax - 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Quebec ~- Montreal + Ottawa - Toronto 


Custom Grade 


2 60614. A postcard will do. 


